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the organization. la some districts a polioeman's influence with voters can be 
made very great, and that, of course, creates what in the colloquialism of the force 
is called a " pull" with the commissioners. It is the men who have " pulls" who are 
the most likely to be insolent, cowardly, and brutal. 

The fault, then, lies in the partisanship which controls the policemen, and which 
is all the more dangerous because the board is thought to be non-partisan. The rem- 
edy lies with the Police Board itself. There should be first an end put to any pos- 
sible relations between the board and the members of the force except those of su- 
perior and subordinate. The board should then make every member of the force 
feel that any deviation from the right use of his power and responsibility is sure to 
be followed by swift and sufficient punishment. Next, any officer who has done 
that which justifies the infliction of severe punishment, such as suspension or dis- 
missal, should be sent for trial, also, to some criminal tribunal, that he may be pun- 
ished by the courts, as any other citizen would be, for misdemeanor. If the commis- 
sioners, having found a man guilty of misdemeanor, had the power not only to dis- 
miss him, but to instruct the superintendent to make charges against him before a 
court of justice, that he might be punished penally, then some sufficient sense of re- 
straint would be found to operate against the unlawful display of passion and mal- 
ice by policemen. 

E. J. Edwards. 
III. 

ARE WOMEN MANNERLESS ? 

The rapid generalizer is apt to rush to unsound conclusions. I think that a 
writer in the last number of The Review deduces his designation of women as 
" The Mannerless Sex" from a number of examples quite too limited. 

While recognizing the truth of much that he says as to the rudeness of women in 
public places, I attribute almost wholly to men the responsibility for such bad man- 
ners as he instances. If women are "pushing" in banks and post-offlces and street- 
cars, it is the men whose silly encouragement has made them so; and to prove this 
it is only necessary to mention the fact that it is exclusively American women that 
are under discussion: against European women no such charges of rudeness are ever 
made. 

The question here arises whether American men cannot learn some valuable les- 
sons from their trans- Atlantic brethren. In no railroad car in Europe, and in no 
street-car or omnibus, do men ever get up to give their seats to women; and the re- 
sult is that every railroad company puts on cars enough to accomodate travellers, 
and then laws are passed providing that after all the seats are occupied no more pas- 
sengers shall be admitted. So there are no standing passengers anywhere, and 
everybody who pays for a ride obtains a seat. 

It seems to me that this method is much better than ours. And our railroads 
can be compelled to put on rolling stock adequate to the demands of the travelling 
public only by a persistent and concurrent refusal of men to surrender their seats to 
women. Such a refusal would be plainly just. Why should a man who has paid $2 
for a seat in a railroad car relinquish it to a woman any more than a man in the 
orchestra of a theatre should resign his $2 seat ? Indeed, why should a man who 
has paid five cents for a street-car seat relinquish it to a woman merely because the 
company has sold her a seat for five cents and cannot deliver the thing sold ? And 
why should women accept such privileges as if a matter of right ? No refined 
woman would accept a po3tage-stamp from a stranger without paying him for it ; 
why should she accept what has cost him more than twice as much ? Plainly because 
men have set the fashion of surrendering their seats under tho plea of gallantry. 

I might pause here to show that the words "gallantry," "politeness," "cour- 
tesy," etc., are meant to apply only to acts of deferenee which involve no financial 
loss, and do not properly include the transfer of things which have been paid for; 
but space will not permit such a digression. 

A surrender of purchased seats and rights to elderly women or to women obvi- 
ously ill would be bad enough ; but the American method has come to include an 
indefinite extension of this habit which is pernicious in the extreme. If under the 
mercenary limitation of street-cars men continue to give seats to women who are ap- 
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parently unable to stand, what shall be said in defence of the preposterous practice of 
yielding seats to young women ? Women are not responsible for it; I have repeat- 
edly seen them politely refuse to take the proffered seat, and have seen old men over- 
come their scruples by indecent importunity which no woman could resist without 
making a scene. The fashion which prevails in such cities as Washington, Balti- 
more, and Southern towns generally, commanding that no man shall sit while any 
woman is standing,— without regard to the age of either party,— was born of the 
prurient egotism and vanity of men, and has no justification in either equity or 
courtesy. But foolish men have set the fashion, and if women are spoiled by it, the 
authors are responsible for the damage. 

So of elevators. Why on earth should a man remove his hat in an elevatoi^-un- 
less, indeed, it is a part of a hotel parlor J The absurd habit prevails in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and in provincial cities of the South and West; but it has no ex- 
istence in the older cities of the North, any more than it has among well-bred people 
in Paris, London, or Berlin. 

As to the alleged (and conceded) rudeness of women in business places, — at post- 
offices, at theatres, at banks, etc.,— it may be said that it originated in the mistaken 
concessions of men, who did not pause to consider that the gratification of their 
own vanity was at the expense of others, involving the discomfort of the whole 
travelling aud commercial race of man. It is not too late to correct it. 

W. A. Croffut. 
IV. 

ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 

A POLICY of life insurance is a contract agreeing to pay a certain sum upon the 
death of a specified person, provided death occur within a specified period. In 
practice the business is carried on by aggregations of policy-holders called " com- 
panies," and the guarantee of the sum assured rests upon the obligation of the 
mass of policy-holders to contribute for death-claims the equivalent of the aggre- 
gate amounts which the company is obligated to pay to the individual policy- 
holders. In addition to this the policy-holders must pay the cost of transacting the 
business. 

These propositions are true of life insurance regardless of method, and unless 
there is equivalence between the risk assumed by the company and the liability 
assumed by the policy-holder, there can be no such thing as security. 

When one has to deal with the liquidation of the obligation of the individual to 
the company and the security for deferred payments from the former to the latter, 
difference of method is developed, and this, in common parlance, is dignified into 
difference in system, whereas in reality there is but one system, and that the system 
of life insurance. 

There have thus come to be recognized two "systems"— the "level-premium" and 
the "assessment." The first essential difference is that, while the "level-premium" 
company limits the liability of the policy-holder to a predetermined sum, the "as- 
sessment" company limits it only by his pro rata of the actual claims. Each recogni- 
zes the standard mortality tables, but one uses them to determine in advance a max- 
imum rate of premium for each age, while the other uses them as a standard for 
adjusting losses incurred among the policy-holders of different attained ages. The 
equation of liability in the case of the level-premium company is, therefore, between 
the present value of the amount of the insurance and the present value of the pre- 
miums which the policy-holder is obligated to pay, it being assumed, for the purpose 
of calculating these present values, that the deaths will occur in accordance with 
a certain table of mortality and that invested funds will earn a certain rate of in- 
terest. As the payment of the sums insured depends wholly upon the realization of 
enough from the policy-holders to meet them as they fall due, and as the payments 
by the policy-holders are limited by contract, safety is possible only on a basis of 
assumption, as to mortality and interest, less favorable than the future will show; 
and as many of these contracts extend over a long term of years, allowance must be 
made for contingencies. Therefore one of two things is inevitable : either the lia- 
bility of the policy-holder to the company must be excessive, or the security less 
than absolute. 



